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crops.1    Among the Dinka of the White Nile no member
of   a   family   may   eat   the   new   fruits   until   the   father
or   mother   has   scattered  some of them   over   the   court-
yard   of  the   house   in   order   to   ensure   the   blessing   of
God.2    When the millet is ripe, the Nubas of Jebel-Nuba,
a range of mountains   in  the eastern   Sudan,  observe the
following  ceremony.     Every group  of villages   is  presided
over by a sacred pontiff called a cogiour or codjour, who is
believed to act under the inspiration of a spirit named Laro.
So when it is known that the grain is ready to be cut, a
drum is beaten, the pontiff mounts his horse and, attended
by all  the  elderly  men and women, repairs  to his fields,
while the rest of the people betake themselves to their own
farms.    There the people whose eldest child is a boy break
five ears of corn, and those whose eldest child is a girl break
four.    But young unmarried people break five or four ears
according as they desire to have a boy or a girl for their
first-born.      All  then  return to the village and place  the
ears they have gathered on  the hedge which serves as an
enclosure.    When the beat of the drum and multitudinous
cries of joy announce the return of the pontiff, the people
take the gathered ears and advance to meet him.    He rides
at the head of a cavalcade composed of all the men who
have horses.    After that, attended by the elders, he retires
to his house, while the rest of the people deposit the ears of
corn in the cave of Laro, the being who inspires the holy
pontiff.     Feasting, drinking, and horse-races  conclude  the
ceremony.    At the races the young folk amuse themselves
by flinging stalks of millet before the horses to make them
shy and throw their riders.8
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